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A PHOENICIAN SEAL. 

By Mourns Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter- 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are "unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Chipiez's History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.f The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the ' scarab ' shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.J The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis- 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as a quite frequent repre- 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modern make, but the 



* The property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom it was kindly placed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat larger scale than the original is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

t This method of attaching the seal is interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that the Phoeni- 
cians were not only the first, as Perrot and Chipiez, ib. p. 259, suggest, to fix seals in rings but 
through them, if not directly, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
the finger. The natural evolution in the shape of the seal corresponding to this change in the 
fashion of wearing it, may be represented by the following scale— long cylinder, cone, scarab- 
eoids, gradually toned down till the more or less flat surface, in circular or square form is 
reached. 

* See Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 239. 

*3 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some- 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar- 
ently of a bird ; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru- 
ment in his hand and without one * etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons- 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the " motif," 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of u Phoenician " 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those or" the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without any accompaniment, we are justified in connect- 
ing these symbols with the worship " motif," and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene.f Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con- 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo- 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl- 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity "Anubis." True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not justified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono- Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the u hoop-skirt." An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in Asurbanipal's palace,! but the late 

* See Menant-Le Glercq Collection Le Clercq, Cat.-Rais., etc., PI. xxxi., PL xxxiii.; also Nos. 
323Ms. No. 150 is a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clercq fail to distinguish between representations of animal sacrifice and what are distinctly 
contests between deities and monsters. 

t Numerous examples in Menant-Le Clercq, ib. Nos. 245, 255, 259-261 PI. xx. etc. See also Per- 
rot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I. p. 74. 

* Cf . Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fitting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinct "Anubis" 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con- 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip- 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly " Phoenician," the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten- 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono- Assyrian as w r ell as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi- 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufficiently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc- 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows : 

The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Heth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par- 
ticularly those of western origin. 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup- 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 



* Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 255, fig. 192. See also the Egypto-As- 
syrian seals in Menant-Le Clereq, Nos. 386-89; and (PI. xxxviii.) 386 Zns and 386 ter. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take 13^ as 
" servant " literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined to do. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element "O^ followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach- 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon % abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
(Phoenizische Studien, IV., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son p has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMG., 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence — a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the seal. Taking the 
Lamedh at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 
be rendered thus : 

[seal of] Adongallah (son of) 'Abdamonrab . 




Both names are new and extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known A don and a stem H^J that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. A don appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined with some other deity. Thus we have 
^DJTKi pfrOOCN KflDtWlN ^JHTIN- Bttt these »ames are not to be 
placed in the same category with such combinations as [OfT^N |OtPN"Tnp c ?0 



* Only in the case of deities we find such descriptive epithets as ^IK 1 ? ptfS hpl 1 ) placed 
before the name itself, though occasionally also after the name (e. g. Corpus Imcr. Sem. t L, p. 
24sqq.). 
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pO*1"nn where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of *?J^3 , as fJ^^^D ^j^DJflif 
DOtJ^^D > where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of A don as a mere epithet of deity (pK^ \t2With *}1Hfr ? 
|Or? t ?j/3 i 7 i etc -), and also of persons (M^IDJIN and DD^DHN I^vy, Phoeniz- 
ische Studien, III., p. 34 sqq. ; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 
pD^IK ( see Schroeder Phoeniz. Spr., pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for "deity" like the Babylonian ilu to a term for "lord," 
or "master," being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Maenter, 
Religion d. Karthager, p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly Adonbel and 
Eshmunadon are to be rendered simply, "the lord Bel" and "Eshmun is 
master," and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it w T ill be seen that 
we are not justified in taking ff?J as a verb, of which A don as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is pf^J ? There is 
no trace of a god g a 1 a h or g a 1 1 a h among any of the Semites and the mean- 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like " scrape" or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for " shaving," more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane's Arabic Dictionary, s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to "revealing, 
exposing" and then "expanding" appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana- 
tion of the name under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi- 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer- 
ence to the leper (Lev. 13:33; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) ft 1 ? J 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were " sacred " there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
w r hich the ceremony originally served. f Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21:12), we have the gal ah ceremony (for the head alone), which 

* An approach to the use of by 2 like pK appears in such a phrase as y$ SjJD rnpSoSt 
i. e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenius, Script. Ling. Phoen., p. 96). 

t See the admirable discussion of "Hair-offerings" and Hair-rituals among- the Semites in 
W. R. Smith's Religion of the Semites, pp. 306-15, where also references to the copious literature 
on the subject will be found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor ;* thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in the^ease of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 
of Isa. 7:20, "y\ m^ETf ^H 'Jltf rfM* NlilH DV3 , which, as the refer- 
ence atfthe^end of the verse to the head, limbs and " also beard " suggest, receive 
additional force by being brought into connection with some gal ah- ritual. 

Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priestsf and wherever Phoenician wor- 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,J the galah- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (De Dea Syria, f 55) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to " shave their head and eyebrows. "§ However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Larnaka {Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Facies A, 1. 12), fDN^O ty D^JJfl U^hfo , 
which Kenan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio. However the diffi- 
cult word H£p following upon rDN^D * s to be understood, there is no doubt, 
as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p. 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title ChU ^J *' barber of the gods," i. e., "sacred barber," 
given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions (Sainte Marie, 1784 and 2110, 
cf. CZS., L, p. 71). 



* In addition to the shaving of the head, there is also ordered the cutting- of the nails. With 
this rite maybe compared the injunction in the so-called "Sumerian family-laws" (V R. 25, 31 
Haupt's SFG., p. 34) to cut off the nails in the case of the son who severs the legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the case of the same severance between 
son and mother, the cutting off— in both cases the verb galiabu is used— of the muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupt's suggestive remarks, Beitr. z. Assyr., I., pp. 15, 16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to beard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa membrum virile). 
It seems to me that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe or 
family and admittance into another. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as a mark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time of the "Sumerian" laws, is a natural one, when once the ideas underlying the rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

+ See Mover's Phoenizien, I., 572-87, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians. 

I The connection between the Phyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
See Ramsay in the Encyclop. Brit, article (9th ed., Vol. XV1IL, p. 853a). Creuzer, Symbolik and 
Mythologie d. Alien Voelker, II., 389, already established the practical identity of the Cybele and 
Ashtarte rites, and he is followed by Boettger, ldeen zur Kunst-Mythologie, I., p. 281. 

§ It is in this sense I think that the passage is to be interpreted, for when Lucian says " every 
one who entered the city," he can certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
settling there. Whether Lucian is altogether exact in stating that the priestly tonsure was 
universal is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that the "shaving of the hair" refers 
merely to the custom, referred to in Lev. 19:27, of cutting off the hair and beard, which is some- 
thing different from the g a 1 a h - ceremony. 
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Coming back now to our name Adongallah, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem ("J^J 5 sim ~ 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If 2^J , which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoeniz. Sprache, p. 167), is the barber, gall ah as the "shaven" or 
u shorn one' 5 * would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption? ]STow it is significant that this very word |"f?J m late Hebrew 

T - 

has become the common expression for "priest." The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in Tisbi's Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtorf [Lexicon Chalcl. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian- 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in " modern " Hebrew, it is very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian- Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word lft% ? G en - 47:22, 
is translated — -ita^t and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 
designation in Phoenician for "priest " by the side of ?pf^ , which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fern. njfO once (Eshniunasar Inscript. 15), and like 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni- 
cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks. J My proposition then is to take f"f?J in our name as an actual 



* So I propose to read, since the kattal form of the Semitic noun indicates both a profes- 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stade, Hebr. Gram., §217a; Caspari, Arab. Gram., 5th ed., 

§234. Compare with n 74 "one who has been shorn," Arabic *Lil.£ " one who has been per- 
fumed," but also used of the "perfumer." 

t See Castellus, Lex. Heptaglotton, s. v., n 7,3 * where the word is also applied to a "celibate"; 
also Grolius, Lex. Arab., s. v., and (following Grolius) Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat. s. v. The native 

Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does Gawaliki mention it. 

♦ 

$ — -^Ls> occurs also as a proper name in Arabic, e. g., — ^v,.^. t .wt K^....,A >■ f 

(Kitab al-Fihrist ed Fluegel, p. 202, 28; Iba Khallican, Biogr. Diet. (Slane), I., p. 84, who, being 
expressly mentioned as an an sari, may fairly be considered to have born a genuine Arabic 
name. There are also names of places formed of the stem nSji , so e. g. ^ J L "^ and 

*\ <yJL.«^yJt (Jacut ed Wuestenfeld, IT., p. 98), and Talmud Babli Nidd, 69a, makes mention of a 
place *nSj in Sodom. 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Koman writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans, 
galli. Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti- 
mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term ya/J,og [De Dea Syria, U 5, 15, 55) to the Syrian priests.f 
The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
Be Verb. Signif. Ovid Festi IV. 363, Pliny Hist. Net. V., 1 147, Suidas Lexicon, 
s. v., etc.) and that is still followed in modern works (so in the new edition 
of Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Boman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gall us in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 
such an etymological tour de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythol., II., 370, thinks it is a u Bithynian " word. Boett- 
ger, Ideen zur Kunst Mytliol., L, 280, explains it as " wanderer," but upon what 
grounds I do not know. Movers {Phonizier, L, 687) is the first of modern writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis- 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from ^J "to turn," in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan- 
der Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm. Histor. Graec, III., p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher's Mytliol. Lexicon) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named 
Gallus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa. What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci- 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 



* It is well to take note of this period assigned for the introduction. The story in Livy xxix. 
10, when stripped of its principal features clearly points to Phoenician influence as the immedi- 
ate cause for the spread of Cybele worship in Home, so that the connection in which the Cybele 
worship is brought with the Punic wars is only another induction of the identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites. 

t See also Scholz, Goetzendienst and Zauberwesen bei den Hebraern, p. 323. 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician ff^J • As f or the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 
p* which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Komanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Plautus Poen. VI., 16, writes Zia = n* t ? and ib. V. 
l,3m = *ffN * Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are jD^— -very 
common — fjjn — neo-punic — and even Ifotf (Levy, Phoenizisehe Stud., IV., p. 82) 
for ?Qf"i; &>£# "five" for ^ftpj (Levy, Phoeniz. Woerterb. S. V.).f Finally, 
before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of a d 6 n in com- 
bination with gall ah. With a precedent like D'/WDJf (CIS., I., p. 30; Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., II., 32) "divine servant," which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like Q^^ID^ , (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 13), becom- 
ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Adongallah, then, I take it is nothing else than the "chief 
gall ah," the ^*nj 7fO °f the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archigallus by Eoman writers, Plin., Hist. Nat. 
35, 10 ; Tertull. Apol. 25 ; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele wor- 
ship, of which term Adongallah it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume that Adongallah like D^XID^ nas passed into 
a proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 
*Ol? i ]Dty and D*1 are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the well-known word which with ^^3 occurs of tenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination fOj^"^^ ^ s identical 
with 7QJ4"0^ (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 
the Tyrian 'A/3e%wv mentioned by Josephus (Contra App. L, 18) and parallel 
to fOy ^^D (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., 73). t It has been customary hitherto 
to take ?QJ7 m all instances as another form for JQpj • (Cf. e. g.. Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., II., p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 125). In such 
combinations as VQ^ *?JfD -> * believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with "O^, the element ?QJ7 (and *t2H) may 

See Renan, Hist. Gen. d. Langues Semit. 5th ed., p. 427. 

* This process has proceeded furthest in the case of the Samaritan where all distinctions 
between gutturals are lost sight of and even the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain- 
ing- only the pointed i^ follows next. See a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 

Proc. A. O. 8., October, 1886, p. cvlix. 

t See Schroeder's Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of the gutturals in Phoeni- 
cian. 

$ Comp. also ♦DJ?3 l ? , D and TDJ?13¥ Levy, Phoeniz. Woerth. 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P'thah, Horus, Osiris, Athor and 
^echo so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should also 
look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the JOJJ1DK 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius [Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, No. 
lxxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy (ZBMG. XL, p. 71} as Amon-Necho. 
'Abel in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
there was a Phoenician deity ? QH* for which the evidence does yet appear to be 
sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in f J3J/~OJ/ ? The possibility also remains of an actual con- 
fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,f just as there appears to be 
a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written *"\0H as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written *1DK (DfTTlDK CIS. II., p. 50, 
*"UHD"1DN> P- 54), and CIS. II., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Geogr. XVII., 13, and where it would also 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of JQ£* 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of y\ . The occur- 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather rarej and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely., 
yi *1pJ^D (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. P/ioen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for 2*imp^ZD • The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 
combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our ?Q^ were the 
equivalent of ?Qff which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive character as such. " The servant of great Amon," however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus- 
pect that some confusion — possibly a species of " popular etymology " — with the 
well-known Amon-Ea of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. I have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina- 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 



* See the note in Gesenius, Handw. 10th ed., p. xxii. Regarding- JTDT1 it ought to be said that 
whether a deity or not, the final mm is probably nothing but the tenwin and the question 
suggests itself whether we have not the same word in the Himyaritic proper name fifijjon 
(CIS., IV., p. 31,38 and 53), and also in the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by the Babylonians themselves (Iiritawl. 44, I., 21) as "great family," 
which is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. 

t Hamaker, Miscell. Phoen. (1828), pp. 49 and 5T, appears to suspect some connection between 
HDIl and Egyptian Amon. 

* Cf. Hammurabi in Babylonian, Rabe in Himyaritic (CIS. IV„ pp. 27 and 101); and Euting 
Nab. Inschr. 21, 3; 27, 14; 28, 3; Rib-addi (ZA. IV., pp. 404). 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first name renders the proposition 
of explaining the second as " Servant of Anion- Ra " less bold and startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician,* though there is no need of insisting upon: this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 



* Menant Le Clercq Catalogue Raisonee, etc., p. 28. 



